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plains is altogether unfit for the tea plant, as it contains a very small
proportion of sand, and does not allow water to percolate readily
through it.
' On the north side of the District is a high range of mountains,
known as the Barail range, along the base of which, and to the
north of the Barak river, are numerous spurs of plateau lands,
varying in height from twenty to two hundred feet above the
surrounding plain. The sides of these plateaux are generally steep,
and sometimes very stony, while the tops have usually a layer of
excellent soil to a depth of from 5 to 8 feet, and almost entirely free
from stones. This is the description of land held in highest esteem
for tea planting; but unfortunately it is rather scarce in the District,
and almost exclusively situated on the north side of the river.
: South of the Barak the gardens are principally situated upcn
undulating land and round-topped hills, the planted sides of which
vary in steepness from a gentle slope to a rise of a foot in eighteen
inches. As a general rule, there is a good depth of soil even on the
steepest parts. These lands are almost all spurs from two low
ranges of hills which extend north and south across nearly the
entire length of the District, and are known as the Sarishpur
and Tila"in ranges. When these hills are first cleared from the
jungle for planting, the soil varies but little from that of the plateaux
on the north of the river; but it rapidly deteriorates from the loss
of arable- soil which it suffers during the heavy rains, when
much of the loose, freshly-cultivated earth is annually washed
away, leaving the roots of the plants exposed. In some of the old
gardens as much as eight to ten inches of the surface soil has been
lost from this cause. Of late years, however, efforts have been made
to prevent this " wash," as it is called, on the hilly gardens. At the
Ka*ra*inpur garden a plan of forming small terraces round each plant
has been introduced, which is found most efficacious in lessening, if
not entirely preventing, this loss of soil. Other methods have also
been tried with more or less success, but they all require great care
and attentiop to keep in order. No such difficulties attend the cul-
tivation of plateau land, as the rain water never gathers sufficient
force to cause any " wash;" and in this mainly consists its superiority
over steep or sloping land.
' In bringing new land into condition for tea planting, the jungle
should be cut in December and January, and burnt off in February,
or early in March, when the land should get one good hoeing as